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XXIV.— PLAY-PUBLISHING IN ELIZABETHAN 
TIMES 

Two modern spectacles have become so familiar that we 
find it difficult to imagine even a prehistoric state without 
them : the author stalking a publisher, and the play treated 
as pure literature. There are, indeed, many plays — and 
even some successful ones — that do not reach print; but 
the closet-drama is established, and unquestioned as a lit- 
erary form, in prose as well as verse. Hence it is difficult 
to visualize conditions that no more than three hundred 
years ago were the reverse of these : the play regarded as 
mere stage directions, not at all comparable with pure 
literature in prose or verse; and the publisher pursuing, 
satyr-like, the nymph-coy author for something to print. 
Yet the understanding of these surprising conditions is a 
pre-requisite to any establishing of Shaksperean or other 
Elizabethan texts, especially plays ; for on it rests finally 
the main question of authenticity. A short survey of the 
following four aspects of Elizabethan publishing may help 
to show both their universality and their significance. 

1. A general disinclination, on the part of authors, to 
publish. That this state of things would be likely to exist 
is obvious, chiefly of course because there was no such 
thing as authors' copyright; because when a man's ms. 
left his hands to go into a printing office it left not only 
his possession hut his control, and belonged to the printer, 
— as Nash put it, 1 — " and his heyres . . . successiuely 
to the thirteenth and fourteenth generation, Cum Priuile- 

1 Have with you to Saffron-Walden, McKerrow ed. (London, 1905), 
ill, pp. 27 f. 
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gio, forbidding all other to print . . . but tbe lineall off- 
spring of tbeir race in semipiternum." To be sure, one's 
control was very ineffective, often, when one's ms. was in 
the hands of even a " very Frende " ; but beyond that 
there was none at all. And there was plainly a feeling, es- 
pecially among the courtly writers, that such publicity was 
not only a thing offering no advantages that they cared for, 
but something that would spoil the fine sociable sharing of 
their writings among their friends, — with and for whom 
they were very often written. This, of course, is but a 
roundabout way of stating the obvious fact : Literature was 
still chiefly regarded as an accomplishment; and had 
scarcely begun to be a profession. Those who wrote, 
therefore, — i. e., the accomplished classes, — when they 
thought of selling their writings to be printed, found no 
allurement in the thought: for they must bargain with 
disagreeable inferiors, and get but a few dirty shillings in 
exchange for the dear offspring of their fancy, — a trans- 
action thus mercenary and degrading, and at its best un- 
profitable. That this disinclination to publish was actu- 
ally the state of things, everyone knows. It is a common- 
place that all of Sidney's writings circulated in ms. for 
years — during his life because no one dared to print them 
against the declared desire of so important a person, and 
even some time after, until the stationers could get pos- 
session of them. It is equally commonplace that most of 
the sonnetteers and their friends enjoyed the great num- 
bers of sonnets that circulated, in ms., and usually a long 
time before their mss. got printed. "We wonder, not that 
Shakspere's were published without his sanction, but that 
they remained unpublished till 1609. Many Elizabethan 
writings were not published till some time after the au- 
thor's death; in any case years may have elapsed, — and 
often are known to have elapsed, — between the writing 
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and the printing. Frequent instances of lawlessness 
among stationers show that this ms. habit, and the distrust 
of going into print, or at least the preferring to keep one's 
writings for friendly and private uses, was as strong with 
Sir Thomas Browne as it had been with Barnabe Googe 
eighty years before. And that they were in this neither 
unusual nor peculiar, many recurrent examples of other 
writers reveal all through the interval; with such out- 
spoken statements as Nash makes about The Terrors of 
the Night, 2 Bacon about the Essays, 3 Heywood about The 
Foure Prentises of London * and The English Traveller, 6 
and the like. 

2. A special disinclination to publish plays. Estab- 
lished upon this general distrust of the press and persist- 
ence of the ms. habit, was a special tendency away from 
the publishing of plays. This was due primarily to the 
(then) general disregard of plays as literature; and this 
again was due to the conditions within the theatre, and 
also to those without. All the external conditions of 
stage-playing, after the church gave over its control, and 
until after Shakspere's time, made against its general 
reputation; and that reputation was made as much worse 
by the Puritans as they were able to make it. Among 
the courtly " makers," that is among those who produced, 
chiefly, the real literature, so considered, there could be 
little regard, much less any feeling of equality, for any 
part of this playwriting profession, which was (to them) 
disreputable, bourgeois, and at its best mercenary. A 
significant echo of this comes from Sir Richard Baker's 

" McKerrow ed., r, p. 341. 

* Abbott ed., II, pp. 273 f. 

* Dramatic Works (London, 1874), n, pp. 159-62. 

* Ibid., iv, p. 5. 
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Chronicle (1643) ; in which, after recording the chief 

" men of note " in Elizabeth's time among " Statesmen," 

" Writers," and " Divines," Sir Richard continues (p. 

120): 

After such men, it might be thought ridiculous to speak of Stage- 
players; but seeing excellency in the meanest things deserve remem- 
bring, and Roscius the Comedian is recorded in History with such 
commendation, it may be allowed us to do the like with some of our 
Nation.' 

Evidence that plays were not literature comes from Ed- 
mund Bolton's Hypercritica; or a Rule of Judgment for 
writing or reading our histories, the preliminary sketch of 
which (written about 1610 and preserved in the Kawlin- 
son mss. at Oxford) gives " An Enumeration of the best 
Authors for written English," — " the books . . . out of 
which wee gather the most warrantable English." Bolton 
adds that they " are not many to my remembrance, . . . 
But among the cheife, or rather the cheife, are in my 
opinion these." He then names Sir Thomas More, Chap- 
man's Iliad, Samuel Daniel, Drayton's Heroicall Epistles, 
" Marlowe his excellent fragment of Hero and Leander," 
and 

Shakespere, Mr Francis Beamont, & innumerable other writers for 
the stage; and presse tenderly to be used in this Argument . . . 

concluding with, " Southwell, Parsons, & some fewe other 
of that sort." But in the printed and completed text of 
this treatise (first published 1722) all mention of these 
plays as sources of " warrantable English " is omitted. 7 
This opinion of plays as not being themselves a part of 
literature was of course not confined to any class or group, 
but was common and prevalent ; and expressions of it are 

• Quoted in Shakspere Allusion-Book, I, p. 487. 

* Ibid., i, pp. 213 f. 
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to be found most often and most unmistakably in the prac- 
tice and the statements of the publishers and playwrights 
themselves. The printer Creede (or Harrison), in his 
1615 preface to Fletcher's Cupids Revenge, 8 protests that 
plays, " as well as . . . other works," should have dedi- 
cations : 

It is a custom used by some writers in this age to dedicate their 
plays to worthy persons, as well as their other works; and there is 
reason for it, because they are the best Minervas of their brain, and 
express more purity of conceit in the ingenious circle of an act or 
scene than is to be found in the vast circumference of larger volumes, 
and therefore worthy an answerable Maecenas to honour and be 
honoured by them. 

That this was not the practice, however, in a number of 
conspicuous cases, is generally recognized. Peele seems 
to have taken some pains with the publishing of his poems 
and masques, but usually little or none with his plays, 
which were commonly issued with anonymous title-pages, 
while the poems were ascribed. Kyd's plays were all 
anonymous, except his Cornelia, — translated from Gar- 
nier ; whereas the Housholders Philosophie was obviously 
published by Kyd himself. Lyly personally published 
both parts of Euphues; but all his plays and other pub- 
lished writings except The Woman in the Moone and 
Loves Metamorphosis appeared without his name and 
apparently without his co-operation. And, most strik- 
ingly of all, Shakspere, as everyone knows, took obvious 
care with the setting forth of Venus and Adonis and 
Lucrece, but none whatever with any of his plays, even to 
the extent of ignoring grossly bad versions of plays really 
his, and the ascription to him of very poor plays not his 
at all. The only rumor, even, of his notice or displeasure 

8 Dyce ed. (London, 1843), n, p. 355. 
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concerning the capital made of his name, among all the 
traditions that have descended to us, is Heywood's state- 
ment that Shakspere was " much offended " by Jaggard's 
printing two of Heywood's poems as his — hence even then 
a matter of poems, not of plays. 9 Chapman asks, in the 
" Prologus " of Al Fooles (1605), 

'Who can shew cause, why your wits, that in ayme 
At higher Obiects, scorne to compose Playes ; 
(Though we are sure they could, would they vouchsafe it?) " 

And in the dedications of The Widdowes Teares, 1612, 
The Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois, 1613, and Caesar and 
Pompey, 1631, he apologizes rather elaborately for pre- 
suming so far with a mere play. This is the dedication of 
The Widdowes Teares: 

To the right Vertuous and truly noble Gentleman, 
Mr Io. Reed of Mitton, in the Countie of Glocester Esquire. 
Sir, if any worke of this nature be worth the presenting to Friends 
Worthie, and Noble; I presume this, will not want much of that 
value. Other Countrie men haue thought the like worthie of Dukes 
and Princes acceptations; Iniusti sdegnij; II Pentamento Amorose; 
Oalisthe, Pastor fido, &c. (all being but plaies) were all dedicate to 
Princes of Italie. And therefore only discourse to shew my loue to 
your right vertuous and noble disposition. This poore Comedie (of 
many desired to see printed) I thought not vtterly vn worthie that 
affectionate designe in me: Well knowing that your free iudgement 
weighs nothing by the Name, or Forme; or any vaine estimation of 
the vulgar ; but will accept acceptable matter, as well in Plaies ; as 



•Malone (in the Boswell-Malone Shakespeare, 1821, in, pp. 329 f.) 
says that " We . . . can now pronounce with certainty that our poet 
was entirely careless about literary fame, and could patiently endure 
to be made answerable for compositions which were not his own, 
without using any means to undeceive the publick." But of course 
his literary fame rested on his poems, and the two earliest of those 
he had provided for; his plays gave him no valid claim to literary 
standing in his own time. 

"Comedies and Tragedies (London, 1873), I, p. 113. 
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in many lesse materialls, masking in more serious Titles: And so, 
till some worke more worthie I can select, and perfect, out of my 
other Studies, that may better expresse me ; and more fit the grauitie 
of your ripe inclination, I rest. 

Yours at all parts most truly affected. 

Geo. Chapman." 

These are the opening sentences of the dedication of The 
Revenge of Bussy D'Ambois: 

To the Right Vertvovs, and truely Noble Knight, S' Thomas 
Howard, &c. 

Sir, 
Since Workes of this kinde haue beene lately esteemed worthy the 
Patronage of some of our worthiest Nobles, I haue made no doubt to 
preferre this of mine to your vndoubted Vertue, and exceeding true 
Noblesse: as contayning matter no lesse deseruing your reading, and 
excitation to Heroycall life, then any such late Dedication. Nor 
haue the greatest Princes of Italie, and other Countries, conceiued 
it any least diminution to their greatnesse, to haue their Names 
wing'd with these Tragicke Plumes, and disperst by way of Patron- 
age, through the most Noble Notices of Europe. . . . 
Your true Vertues 

most true obseruer, 

Geo. Chapman." 

And in the Caesar and Pompey dedication to the Earl of 
Middlesex, Chapman uses the justifying phrase, 

since scenicall representation is so farre from giuing iust cause of 
any least dimimution. 1 " 

When Jonson published his nine plays in 1616 as The 
Workes of Beniamin Jonson, he precipitated a long series 
of comments on the difference between " plays " and 
" works," which further confirm what I have just been 
saying. Fitzgeoffrey writes in a satire in his Oertame 
Elegies (1618) of 

11 Ibid., m, p. 3. " Ibid., II, pp. 99 f . 

13 Ibid., in, p. 125. 
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Bookes, made of Ballades : Workes, of Playes." 

Heywood, in his preface to The English Traveller (1633), 
takes a fling : 

True it is, that my Playes are not exposed vnto the world in 

Volumes, to beare the title of Workes, (as others)." 

The same year (and possibly before Heywood wrote that 
sentence), Sheares published six of Marston's plays first 
as Tragedies and Comedies and then as The Workes of Mr. 
Iohn Marston, in the second issue with a dedication 
beginning thus: 16 

Many opprobies and aspersions have not long since been cast upon 
Plays in general, and it were requisite and expedient that they were 
vindicated from them; . . . Yet, for my part, I cannot perceive 
wherein they should appear so vile and abominable, that they should 
be so vehemently inveighed against. Is it because they are Plats? 
The name, it seems, somewhat offends them; whereas, if they were 
styled Works, they might have their approbation also. I hope that 
I have now somewhat pacified that precise sect, by reducing all our 
Author's several Plays into one volume, and so styled them The 
Wobks op Mb. John Mabston, who was not inferior unto any, . . . 

Some time before 1639 " R. 0." (Robert Chamberlain), 
in Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whimzies (published 
that year) was credited with this anecdote : 

One asked another what Shakespeares works were worth, all being 
bound together. He answered, not a farthing. Not worth a farthing! 
said he; why so? He answered that his plays were worth a great 
deale of mony, but he never heard, that his works were worth any 
thing at all." 

Richard West, writing in Ferrand's Erotomania in 1640, 
speaks satirically of popular opinion: 

u Shakspere Allusion-Book, I, p. 457. 
" Dramatic Works (London, 1874), rv, p. 5. 
"Bullen ed. (London, 1887), I, pp. lvii f. 
" Shak. Allus.-B., I, p. 438. 

5 
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As twere the only office of a Friend 
To Rhyme, and 'gainst his Conscience to commend; 
And sweare like Poets of the Post, This Play 
Exceeds all Johnson's Works : " 

Prefixed to Shakespeare's Poems (1640) are these lines 
among the complimentary verses by Digges : 

First, that he was a Poet none would doubt, 
That heard th' applause of what he sees set out 
Imprinted; where thou hast (I will not say 
Reader his Workes for to contrive a Play 
To him twas none) the patterne of all wit. 1 ' 

And in an anonymous play of about 1640 (called by 
Bullen Captain Underwit, and by him attributed to Shir- 
ley) Underwit is reading the list of martial works bought 
for him by his servant : 

. . . the Booke of Cannons . . . Shakespeares workes — why Shake- 
speares Workes? 

Tho : I had nothing for the pikemen before, 

Vn: they are playes, 20 

Sir John Suckling, in his " Sessions of the Poets " in 
Fragmenta Aurea (1646), has these lines: 

The first that broke silence was good old Ben, 

Prepar'd before with Canary wine, 

And he told them plainly he deserv'd the Bays, 

For his were call'd Works, where others were but Plaies." 

And (to make an end of these) Whalley, in his life of 
Jonson (1756), quotes these epigrams: 

Pray tell me, Ben, where does the myst'ry lurk? 
What others call a Play, you call a work. 

The author's friend thus for the author says: 
Ben's plays are works, when others works are plays. 2 ' 



18 Ibid., I, p. 450. " Ibid., i, p. 455. 

"Ibid., i, p. 466. a Ibid., I, p. 457. 

a Ibid., i, pp. 457 f. 
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Part of the point in these allusions is of course the already 
old tradition of Shakspere's " facetious grace in writing " 
and Jonson's " oil and sweat " ; but quite as much is 
plainly directed at Jonson's taking his plays so much more 
seriously than his or any plays were then believed to 
deserve being taken. 

Of course the real point in the attitude of the play- 
wrights themselves is that repeatedly voiced by Marston — 
in prefaces to The Malcontent (1604) and Parasitaster 
(1606): 

I would fain leave the paper; only one thing afflicts me, to think 
that scenes, invented merely to be spoken, should be enforcively 
published to be read, . . . but I shall entreat . . . that the unhand- 
some shape which this trifle in reading presents, may be pardoned 
for the pleasure it once afforded you when it was presented with the 
soul of lively action.* 1 ' 

If any shall wonder why I print a comedy, whose life rests much 
in the actor's voice, let such know that it cannot avoid publishing." 

Comedies are writ to be spoken, not read; remember the life of 
these things consists in action ; JS 

and by Webster in The Deuils Law-case, " To the Judi- 
cious Reader " : 

A great part of the grace of this, 1 confess, lay in action ; * 

and in The White Divel (" To the Eeader ") : 

it wanted (that which is the only grase and setting -out of a 
tragedy) a full and understanding auditory." 

In fact, then, the play was not considered a book at all — 
especially not by the theater people ; but as a ms. of direc- 
tions to the actors, and for use exclusively behind the 
scenes (if one may so speak of the Elizabethan stage) . The 

" Bullen ed., I, p. 198. " Ibid., n, p. 110. 

"Ibid., n,p. 113. 

"Dyceed. (London, 1859), p. 105. 

" Ibid., p. xxxv. 
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" life of these things " rested — and still rests — so much 
in their " action " that only the desperate importunities 
of stationers, with the un-Elizabethan seriousness and self- 
consciousness of Ben Jonson, got any really popular plays 
into print at that time ; and this fundamental distinction 
keeps " closet-drama " off the stage and " popular " drama 
out of print even now : for a large proportion of dramatic 
literatures — like The Old Homestead and many less 
famous plays — is to this day treated as dramatic mate- 
rial, but not as literature. We can never afford to forget 
in approaching these Shakspere phenomena, what very 
many students of that time have forgotten, that his plays 
were then subject to the same conditions as all the rest: 
and that their translation and transmigration into the 
kingdom of poetry and belles lettres did not begin until 
the eighteenth century; but tbat this transmigration has 
been so complete that now when actors attempt Shakspere, 
they produce his great dramatic poems under theatrical 
conditions which are abnormal to the last degree. 

This distinction between the dramatic and the literary 
is, of course, the secret of nearly all hesitancy, modern or 
ancient, on the part of dramatists to publish. It is the 
secret of the apologies and explanations the Elizabethan 
dramatists felt called to make — sometimes very elaborate- 
ly — when they did publish. And often there was a good 
reason, which they made the most of as their excuse for 
venturing into print with a play — whether failure on the 
stage, corruption or piracy of the text, or something else. 
Sackville and Norton are said by Day 28 to have had no 
intention of publishing Ferrex and Porrex. Vavasour, 
prefacing Samuel Rowley's Noble Souldier, says 

The Poet might conceive a compleat satisfaction upon the Stages 
approbation : But the Printer rests not there," 



" Tudor Facsimiles, ed. Farmer, 1908. " Ibid., 1913. 
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and so on — an admirable summary of the situation. Hey- 
wood insists that although he has had a hand " or at least 
a maine finger " in two hundred and twenty plays, yet 

it neuer was any great ambition in me, to bee in this kind Volumni- 
ously read. 30 

I. e., "in Volumes ... (as others)." And again (in 
The Rape of Lucrece) : 31 

It hath been no custome in me of all other men (courteous 
Headers) to commit my Playes to the Presse: . . . though some 
have used a double sale of their labours, first to the Stage, and after 
to the Presse; For my owne part, I here proclaim© my selfe euer 
faithfull in the first, and never guilty of the last. 

Ford makes his protestation in his dedication of The 
Lovers Melancholy (1629) : 

To my worthily respected Friends, Nathaniel Finch, Iohn Ford, 
Esquires; Mr. Henry Blvnt, Mr. Robert Ellice, and all the rest of 
the Noble Society of Qrayes Inne. 

My Honour'd Friends, 

The account of some leisurable houres, is here summ'd vp, and 
offered to examination. Importunity of Others, or Opinion of mine 
owne, hath not vrg'd on any confidence of running the hazard of a 
censure. . . . My presumption of comming in Print in this kind," 
hath hitherto been vn-reprooveable. This Piece, being the first, that 
euer courted Reader; and it is very possible, that the like comple- 
ment with Me, may soone grow out of fashion. . . . 

Iohn Ford." 

Dekker dedicates three plays: // It Be Not Good (1612) 
to the Queen's Company; The Whore of Babylon (1607) 
" Lectori " ; and Match mee in London (1631) to " Lodo- 
wick Carlell, Esq.," to whom he addresses this sentence: 

*° Dramatic Works (London, 1874), rv, p. 5. 

"Ibid., v, p. 163. 

" Note by Giflord : " i. e., the Drama : he had previously printed 
' Fame's Memorial,' and, probably, other poems, now lost." (Giflford's 
ed. of Ford, I, p. 3.) 

""Bang ed., Materialien, Bd. xxm, Louvain, 1908. 
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Nor is it any Over-daring in mee, to put a Play-Booke into your 
hands, being a Courtier; Roman Poets did so to their Emperours, 
the Spanish, (Now) to their Grandi'es, the Italians to their Illus- 
trissimoes, and our owne Nation, to the Great-ones.* 4 

The Whore of Babylon had evidently been badly treated 
by the actors, hence was published that those who pleased 
might " heare now how himselfe can speake." 35 Middle- 
ton in publishing a masque, The World Tost at Tennis, 
felt called upon to explain that it was 

a toy brought to the press rather by the printer than the poet. 1 * 

And even Jonson takes some pains to justify his publica- 
tion of The Queen's Masques (presented 1605), a3 a point 
of duty : 

The honour and splendor of these spectacles was such in the per- 
formance, as, could those hours have lasted, this of mine, now, had 
been a most unprofitable work. But (when it is the fate, even of the 
greatest, and most absolute births, to need and borrow a life of 
posterity) little had been done to the study of magnificence in these, 
if presently with the rage of the people, who (as a part of great- 
ness) are privileged by custom, to deface their carcasses, the spirits 
had also perished. In duty therefore to that majesty, who gave them 
their authority and grace, and no less than the most royal of prede- 
cessors, deserves eminent celebration for these solemnities, I add this 
later hand, to redeem them as well from ignorance as envy, two 
common evils, the one of censure, the other of oblivion." 

Webster published The White Divel in 1612 because he 
felt it had not had a fair reception in the theater : 

To the Reader. 
In publishing this Tragedy, I doe but challenge to myselfe that 
liberty, which other men have tane before mee; not that I affect 
praise by it, for, nos haec nouimus esse nihil, onely, since it was 



"Dramatic Works (London, 1873), rv, p. 133. 
" Ibid., n, p. 190. 

"Bullen ed. (London, 1886), vn, p. 143. 
" (London, 1756), v, p. 232. 
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acted in so dull a time of Winter, presented in so open and blacke a 
theater, that it wanted (that which is the onely grace and setting- 
out of a tragedy) a full and understanding Auditory; and that since 
that time I haue noted, most of the people that come to that play- 
house resemble those ignorant asses (who, visiting stationers' 
shoppes, their use is not to inquire for good books, but new books), 
I present it to the generall view with this confidence: 
Nee rhoncos metues maligniorum, 
Nee scombris tunicas dabis molestas.* 8 

Likewise, Jonson published The New Inne (1631.) because 
it had failed at the Blackf riars ; and for the same reason 
Fletcher published The Faithful 8hepherdes.se (before 
1610), preparing it for press so elaborately as to suggest- 
that this was the only play he himself published. Field, 
Beaumont, Jonson, and Chapman contributed complimen- 
tary verses, with one accord damning the stupid pit ; and 
Fletcher himself furnished a dedication to Sir Walter 
Aston, verses to Sir William Skipwith and Sir Robert 
Townshend, and a preface to the reader. These lines seem 
worth quoting from the dedication : 

Sir, I must ask your patience and be true; 

This play was never lik'd, unless by few 

That brought their judgments with 'em; for, of late, 

iFirst the infection, then the common prate 

Of common people, have such customs got, 

Either to silence plays or like them not: 

Under the last of which this interlude 

Had fain for ever, prest down by the rude, 



Had not the saving sense of better men 
Eedeem'd it from corruption 



Given to your service, 

John Fletcher." 

In the reader's preface he very carefully defines what he 
means by pastoral ; the opening and close are as follows : 

""Hazlitt ed. (London, 1857), n, p. 6. 
w Dyce ed. (London, 1843), II, p. 13. 
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To the Reader. If you be not reasonably assured of your knowledge 
in this kind of poem, lay down the book, or read this, which I would 
wish had been the prologue. It is a pastoral tragi-comedy, which the 
people seeing when it was played, having ever had a singular gift in 
defining, concluded to be a play of country hired shepherds in gray 
cloaks, with curtailed dogs in strings, sometimes laughing together, 
and sometimes killing one another; and, missing Whitsun-ales, cream, 
wassail, and morris-dances, began to be angry. In their error I would 
not have you fall, lest you incur their censure. . . . Thus much I 
hope will serve to justify my poem, and make you understand it; to 
teach you more for nothing, I do not know that I am in conscience 
bound. 

John Fletcher." 

The long and short of this seems to be, then, that when- 
ever a playwright went so far out of the beaten path as 
to publish in book form what had been written for the 
action of the stage, he felt he had to have or find a very 
good reason. That the " closet-drama " had not been 
invented, is plain from all these citations, but plainer still 
from the exclamation of a versifying friend of ISTabbes, 
" E. B.," who appears in the forefront of Kabbes's Unfor- 
tunate Mother (1640). (The play could not be got on 
the stage for even one night, it was so poor. Its misfor- 
tune seems to have been that Nabbes did not wait until 
after 1642.) The exclamation is this: 

Printed before 'tis Acted! such a tricke 
As few men will judge to bee politicke." 

A very curious analogy to this unwillingness to confine 
in print what was written to be acted upon the stage, 
appears in the similar reluctance of such popular fifteenth 
and sixteenth century preachers as Stephen Egerton, 
Henry Smith, and Nathaniel Hardy, who left on record 

"Ibid., n, pp. 16 f. 

"Bullen's Old English Plays, New Series (London, 1887-90), n, 
p. 88. 
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repeated protests against the reporting of their sermons 
for publication, and consented to publish only for their 
own protection. And so far as these men were moving 
and popular speakers, their objection to printing would 
have been fundamentally that of the playwright: that the 
life of their discourse lay much in the voice. Indeed, a 
remark made by Henry Smith himself (the greatest of the 
three) showed that with him printing was a last resort : 

Because sioknesse hath restrained mee from preaching, 
I am content to doe any good by writing." 

3. The playwright not the possessor of his play. Even 
if the preceding evidences did not exist, and if plays had 
been regarded as appropriate for publication, the stationers 
would have encountered a still more serious obstacle in 
their hunt for copy; as things were, they encountered it 
in addition to the others that hindered their efforts. It 
was the circumstance that the playwrights sold their plays 
unreservedly to the companies, and had in them therefore 
no remaining rights. This was probably the best general 
arrangement, since it divided the risks between playwright 
and management pretty equitably. The arrangement was 
almost totally different from the modern royalty and per- 
centage system, in that the playwright was really doing 
piecework: patching together fragments, working over 
obsolescent pieces, and doing hack-work of every sort on 
his own initiative or the management's suggestion, that 
would make in the shortest possible time something fit to 
be put on as a " new " play. Henslowe's famous Diary is 
the revealing document in these matters ; and it shows that 
the less competent men really sold themselves for what 
they could get, and then paid instalments of work as they 

** " To the Reader," in his Sermons, collected ed. of 1622, p. 6. 
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had to or were able. The Henslowe-AUeyn menage was 
not a sweat-shop ; and yet there was certainly more perspi- 
ration than inspiration, and the system used there was 
essentially that of day-labor whose products were the sole 
property of the proprietors. There is no reason to believe 
that the principle of ownership was different in the other 
companies. 43 

There are, as might be expected, independent corrobora- 
tions of the testimony in Henslowe. Jonson's title-page of 
The New Inne is one : 

The New Inne. Or, the light Heart. A Comoedy. As it was 
neuer acted, hut most negligently play'd, by some, the Kings 
Seruants. And more squeamishly beheld, and censured by others, 
the Kings Subiects. 1629. Now, at last, set at liberty to the 
Readers, his Maties Seruants, and Subiects, to be iudg'd. 1631. By 
the Author, Ben Ionson. . . . Thomas Harper, for Thomas Alchorne, 

. . . MDCXXXI. 

Heywood, in the preface to The English Traveller, says 
that one reason his plays have not been " voluminously " 
published is that some of them " are still retained in the 
hands of some Actors." 44 In The Rape of Lucrece he says 
that some dishonest writers " have used a double sale of 
their labours, first to the stage, and after to the Presse " ; 
a dishonesty which he himself has not been guilty of. 
Later in the same preface he explains that this play he 
" was the willinger to furnish out in his native habit ; first 
being by consent, next because the rest have been so 
wronged, in being publisht in such savage and ragged orna- 
ments." 45 Greene was accused in the Defence of Cony- 
Catching (1592) of selling Orlando Furioso to the Queen's 

"See The Foots about Shakespeare, pip. 31, 131; Lee's Life (London, 
1919), p. 99; Delius, " Tiber den ursprunglichen Text des King Lear," 
Shak. Jahrb., x, p. 65. 

"Dramatic Works, rv, p. 5. 

"IMd., v, p. 163. 
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players " for twenty nobles, and when they were in the 
country [selling] the same play to the Lord Admiral's 
men for as many more." 46 And the Lord Chamberlain's 
1637 proclamation to the Stationers' Company, 47 and all 
other such statements which stress the property rights of 
the companies in the plays they were producing, are of 
course confirmatory evidences of this practice of selling 
plays outright. 

4. The companies concerned to heep their plays unpufa 
lished. Finally, with the ownership of plays vested in the 
producing companies, the stationers encountered organized 
business opposition to their attempts to publish plays ; for 
" there are few points in our early stage-history more 
clear, than that the different companies took every precau- 
tion in order to prevent the publication of plays belonging 
to them." 48 This would be natural, since it would keep 
the plays exclusively in the owners' hands, to the end that 
the public could enjoy them only by attending that theater; 
but more important still, it would keep the other companies 
from presenting them; and thus would give the owners 
the fullest possible opportunities for revenue. 49 That this 

* Lee's Life, p. 99, note. May this double-dealing be the cause of 
the difference between the Danter Q (1594) and the Alleyn MS. of 
Orlando Furioso? 

""Boswell's Malone" Shakespeare (1821), III, pp. 159 f. 

* Collier, Shakespeare (1858), v, p. 614. 

* Lee : " The playhouse authorities deprecated the publishing of 
plays in the belief that their dissemination in print was injurious to 
the receipts of the theatre, . . . Professional opinion condemned 
such playwrights as sought ' a double sale of their labours, first to 
the stage and after to the press' (Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1638. 
Address to Reader). A very small proportion of plays acted in the 
reigns of Elizabeth and James I — some 600 out of a total of 3000 — 
consequently reached the printing press, and the bulk of them is now 
lost." (Life, p. 100, note.) Gifford, speaking of Jonson's play 
Richard Crook-back, said : " It has perished, like most of the pieces 
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was precisely the situation, there is much contemporary 
evidence. Strong indirect evidence is the fact that un- 
usually large numbers of plays were entered for publica- 
tion by the stationers after periods of closed theaters; 
which in the light of all the probabilities can hardly fail 
to mean that during those periods the regular income of 
playwrights, actors, and all others who had been living on 
the proceeds of play-production, utterly ceased; and in 
order to live the companies and the playwrights had to sell 
their plays to the stationers — the only way left, at such 
times, of converting them into bread and butter. 50 

But we are not forced to guess about this. Bonian and 
Walley take credit to themselves for publishing Troilus 
and Cressida (1609) : 

thanke fortune for the scape it hath made amongst you. Since by 
the grand possessors wills, I beleeve you should have prayd for 
them [" his Commedies "] rather than beene prayd." 

And Heywood again furnishes direct evidence: by his 
admission in the Rape of Lucrece preface that he was 
publishing " by consent," i. e., that consent had been neces- 
sary ; and by the English Traveller preface that 

many of them [" my Playes "] by shifting and change of Companies, 
haue beene negligently lost, Others of them are still retained in the 
hands of some Actors, who thinke it against their peculiar profit to 
haue them come in Print.™ 

More striking still, because it shows the Lord Chamber- 
lain taking the part of the companies in their efforts to 

brought out at their [Henslowe and Alleyn'a] theatre; because they 
endeavoured to keep them in their own hands as long as possible." 
(Jonson's Works (1843), p. 19.) 

"See The Facts about Shakespeare, p. 137; and for further par- 
ticulars, PollaTd's Shakespeare Folios and Quartos, pp. 9 f. 

** Shakspere Allusion-Book (London, 1909), I, p. 208. 

" Works, IV, p. 5. 
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keep their plays unpublished, against the Stationers' Com- 
pany, is the " admonition " which Malone says 53 was 
" directed to the Stationers' Company in the year 1637, by 
Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery, then Lord 
Chamberlain." Its very specific language bears so point- 
edly on this whole question that I quote the paper in full : 

After my hearty commendations. — Whereas complaint was hereto- 
fore presented to my dear brother and predecessor, by his majesties 
servants, the players, that some of the company of printers and 
stationers had procured, published, and printed, diverse of their 
books of comedyes and tragedyes, chronicle historyes, and the like, 
which they had ( for the special service of his majestye and for their 
own use) bought and provided at very dear and high rates. By 
means whereof, not only they themselves had much prejudice, but the 
books much corruption, to the injury and disgrace of the authors. 
And thereupon the master and wardens of the company of printers 
and stationers were advised by my brother to take notice thereof, 
and to take order for the stay of any further impression of any of 
the playes or interludes of his majesties servants without their 
consents: which being a caution given with such respect, and 
grounded on such weighty reasons, both for his majesties service and 
the particular interest of the players, and soe agreeable to common 
justice and that indifferent measure which every man would look for 
in his own particular, it might have been presumed that they would 
have needed no further order or direction in the business, notwith- 
standing which, I am informed that some copies of playes belonging 
to the king and queenes servants, the players, and purchased by them 
at dear rates, having been lately stollen or gotten from them by 
indirect means, are now attempted to be printed ; which, if it should 
be suffered, would directly tend to their apparent detriment and 
prejudice, and to the disenabling them to do their majesties service: 
for prevention and redresse whereof, it is desired that order be given 
and entered by the master and wardens of the company of printers 
and stationers, that if any playes be already entered, or shall here- 
after be brought unto the hall to be entered for printing, that notice 
thereof be given to the king and queenes servants, the players, and 
an enquiry made of them to whom they do belong; and that none 
bee suffered to be printed untill the assent of their majesties' said 
servants be made appear to the Master and Wardens of the company 



""Boswell's Malone" Shakespeare (1821), in, pp. 1601, note. 
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of printers and stationers, by some certificate in writing under the 
hands of John Lowen, and Joseph Taylor, for the kings servants, and 
of Christopher Beeston for the king and queenes young company, or 
of such other persons as shall from time to time have the direction 
of these companies; which is a course that can be hurtfull unto 
none but such as are about unjustly to peravayle themselves of 
others' goods, without respect of order or good governement; which 
I am confident you will be careful to avoyd, and therefore I recom- 
mend it to your special care. And if you shall have need of any 
further authority or power either from his majestye or the 
counsell-table, the better to enable you in the execution thereof, upon 
notice given to mee either by yourselves or the players, I will 
endeavor to apply that further remedy thereto, which shall be 
requisite. And soe I bidd you very heartily farewell, and rest 

Your very loving friend 
P. and M. 
June 10, 1637. 
To the Master and Wardens of the Company of Printers and 
Stationers. 

The significance of these things is patent. Such a state 
of affairs means — since neither the law nor the idea of 
modern copyright had yet taken effective shape — that sur- 
reptitious and unauthorized publishing, especially of plays, 
would have been, a priori, not the unreasonable, but the 
reasonable thing; that shorthand, and any other means 
available, would have been used to accomplish the sta- 
tioner's (to him more or less justifiable) ends; and that 
some of the far-reaching problems of authentic texts and 
textual readings may be simplified and possibly solved by 
their reference to these conditions. And this a priori 
belief is impressively confirmed by much direct evidence. 

H. Robinson Shipheed. 



